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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

The Colonization of North America, 1492-1783. By Herbert E. 
Bolton, Ph. D., Professor of American History in the Uni- 
versity of California, and Thomas M. Marshall, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of History in Washington University. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1920. Pp. xiv, 609. $4.25.) 

The value of a text or reference book in history may be that of 
the point of view set forth, or that of the facts presented, or that of 
both point of view and facts presented. This book is to be judged 
as much, if not more, for the point of view, as for the facts which 
it contains. 

Heretofore the thesis of most of the so-called American histories 
has been that of the Anglo-Saxon westward advance from the At- 
lantic seaboard. In such histories it has been the rule to give in 
its proper setting and with some detail the narrative of the estab- 
lishment, development, and final overthrow of the French colonies 
in the St. Lawrence and Mississippi valleys, especially where it was 
purposed to make clearer the achievements of the Anglo-Saxon in 
his westward march. But generally there is to be noted a lack of 
corresponding detail with regard to the establishment, development, 
and delimitation of Spanish Florida — originally imperial in ex- 
tent — part of which territory England secured as the spoils of war 
at the same time that she obtained Canada and the country lying 
between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi River. Happily in 
this book, however, the authors have given to Spanish Florida, 
which once boasted its northernmost mission in present Virginia, 
a proper and logical setting and treatment, comparable to that 
of French Louisiana. 

Also, heretofore, practically the only references contained in 
American histories to the West Indies have been made in con- 
nection with the commercial and economic development and re- 
lations of the thirteen English colonies. In their book, however, 
Professors Bolton and Marshall have clearly brought out the in- 
ternational contest which was waged for the West Indies, and 
have shown the connection between this and the various eighteenth 
century struggles on the mainland. In this way they have given 
to the entire movement its real continental significance. 

But the chief criticism of American histories as heretofore writ- 
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ten has been the meager and ofttimes misleading treatment of 
the Spanish advance from Central America and the Valley of 
Mexico into the Trans-Mississippi West. Surely, if for no other 
reason, since in 1763 the Spanish and English frontiers met at 
the Mississippi River, and since between that year and 1853 the 
Anglo-American frontier beat against and drove back to the pres- 
ent boundary between the United States and Mexico the Hispanic- 
American frontier, the narrative of how and why Spain actually 
occupied two-thirds of the Trans-Mississippi West deserves a 
treatment worthy of such an achievement. Yet too often have 
American historians discounted and even belittled Spain's achieve- 
ments, and too frequently have they ended the story of Spanish 
activities in the present United States where they really began, 
namely, with the de Vaca, de Soto, and Coronado expeditions. 
But in their treatment of this subject the authors have presented 
an entirely new point of view. They have shown in a clear and 
logical way that the Spanish advance from Mexico City to the 
north was by three separate lines of approach; that the advance 
along these lines was steady and continuous and resulted in the 
founding before 1763 of permanent settlements in three of the 
present forty-eight states of the Union (New Mexico, 1598-1609; 
Texas, 1690-1716; and Pimeria Alta, or Arizona, 1687-1711); 
that the occupation of Louisiana and California after 1763 were 
but parts of the same general expansion movement, inspired in 
both instances by the haunting fear of foreign aggression; that 
Spain didn't stop with the founding of San Francisco and the 
occupation of St. Louis, but, instead, that in her theretofore steady 
advance to the northwest from Darien and Mexico-Tenochtitlan, 
Spain only made her first permanent backward step in connection 
with the Nootka Sound controversy (1790) and the retrocession 
of Louisiana (1800). 

What the authors have attempted, then, has been to give a new, 
and, what will be seen to be, a logical perspective for general 
American history. This they have rightly felt could only be real- 
ized by regarding the whole of North America, including the out- 
lying islands, as the stage for a great international drama, on 
which were to be exhibited in chronological order the colonization 
schemes and ambitions of rival European nations. This the 
authors make clear in certain prefatory sentences: "This book 
represents an attempt to bring into one account the story of 
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European expansion in North America down to 1783. ... It 
has been prepared in response to a clear demand for a text writ- 
ten from the standpoint of North America as a whole. . . . 
When thus presented the early history of Massachusetts, of Geor- 
gia, of Arkansas, of Illinois, or of California is no longer merely 
local history, but is an integral part of the general story." Such 
being the authors' scheme, it is quite logical that the "colonies 
of the different nations are treated, in so far as practicable, in the 
chronological order of their development. . . ." 

In the development of their thesis, emphasis is given to the 
English colonies, but the proper perspective is maintained by 
"giving a more adequate treatment of the colonies of nations other 
than the thirteen which revolted." The book is divided into three 
parts: (1) The Founding of the Colonies: (2) Expansion and 
European Conflict; (3) The Eevolt of the English Colonies. In 
Part I, three chapters (77 pages) are given to the Hispanic back- 
ground for and the establishment of the Spanish colonies; one 
chapter (25 pages) to the establishment of the French colonies; 
one chapter (14 pages) to the Dutch and Swedish colonies; and 
seven chapters (112 pages) to the background for and the estab- 
lishment of the English colonies. In Part II, three chapters (63 
pages) are devoted to the expansion of the Spanish colonies; two 
chapters (37 pages) to the French colonies and the final struggle 
of the French and the English; and five chapters (87 pages) to 
the development of the English colonies. Part III contains six 
chapters (130 pages). Thus it will be seen, by way of summary, 
that eighteen chapters, approximating 330 pages, are devoted to 
English activities in North America; six chapters, totalling 140 
pages, to Spanish activities; three chapters, containing 62 pages, 
to French activities; and one chapter, 14 pages long, to Dutch and 
Swedish activities. 

If the point of view is commendable for its logicality and orig- 
inality, as much can be said for the array of facts presented. Not 
for any one chapter or even group of chapters alone can it be said 
that they embody the results of recent researches in their respec- 
tive fields, but for all alike can this generalization be made. This 
is true whether for the chapters dealing with the Spanish and 
French activities, for which Professor Bolton was largely re- 
sponsible, or for the chapters dealing with the English, Dutch, 
and Swedish activities, which were largely contributed by 
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Professor Marshall. However, it may be said that Chapter XXIII, 
which deals with the economic grievances of the colonists against 
the mother country, might have been made stronger by further use 
of Professor Schlesinger's monograph, The Colonial Merchant and 
the American Revolution, 1763-1170. On the other hand com- 
mendable attention is directed to Chapter XXVIII, "Governmental 
Development During the Revolution." This in reality is a history 
of the origin of executive departments, based, as may be seen, 
largely on primary sources. Indeed, save for matters of form, 
this chapter may almost be considered as monographic in character. 

Were the writer so inclined he might try to enumerate the 
typographical and other errors of like triviality. Such, however, 
is not his intention. It is not, therefore, in an effort to round out 
this review according to the stereotyped form, but solely for the 
purpose of correcting only one error, which, because of the real 
greatness of the individual involved, should most certainly be cor- 
rected, that attention is called to page 302. There it is stated 
that during Father Kino's career in Pimeria Alta "he alone bap- 
tized 4000 Indians." The real number baptized, however, was 
40,000. Professor Bolton never intentionally belittled the work 
of the great character he has helped to immortalize. 

Especially commendable are the carefully selected lists of read- 
ings at the end of each chapter and the line maps, approximating 
fifty in number, which illustrate the text. A useful and compre- 
hensive index completes the book. Taking into account the point 
of view, the facts presented, and the technical and mechanical 
make-up of the book, Professors Bolton and Marshall, and indeed 
all students of American history, are to be congratulated for 
their contribution. 

Charles W. Hackett. 



